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ABSTRACT 

This report contains the first-year research and 
findings of the National Council of La Raza (NCLR) Puerto Rican Young 
Men and Poverty Project. This project is a 2-year community-based 
effort to understand and begin to explain the relationship between 
the experiences of Puerto Rican men aged 16 to 24 years and the 
persistent poverty of Puerto Rican families. Education is found to be 
one of the most critical factors in determining the economic outcomes 
of young Puerto Rican men. It is also suggested that male 
unemployment, insufficient work experience, and limited connection to 
the work force may be greater factors in Puerto Rican poverty than 
low wages. Changes in the economy help explain these conditions. 
Another contributing factor is employment discrimination, which 
affects the job opportunities and earnings of Puerto Rican males. 
Further research is needed on the roles that delinquency, crime, 
incarceration, and related issues play in the socioeconomic status of 
young Puerto Ricans and their families. Current policy issues that 
require debate include attention to employment and training programs 
and policies for young Puerto Rican men, antipoverty strategies and 
social programs, and welfare reforms that examine poverty and the 
role of young men in the formation of families. An appendix' lists 
participants in the study's round table. Eight figures and two tables 
illustrate the discussion. (Contains 67 references.) (SLD) 
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THE NOTIONBL COUNCIL OF LH RHZB [NCLR] 



The National Council of La Razu(NCLR).lhclar20St constituency-based national Hispanic organization, 
exists to improve life opportunities for the mcnj than 22 million Americans of Hispanic descent. A 
nonprofit, tax-exempt organization incorporated in Arizona in 1968. NCLR serves as an advocate for 
Hispanic Americans and as a national umbrella organization for more than 160 formal "affiliates." 
community-based organizations serving Hispanics in 37 states. Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. NCLR seeks to create opportunities and address problems of discrimination and poverty 
through four major types of initiatives: 

• Capacity-building assistance to support and strengthen Hispanic community-based 
organizations; 

• Applied research, public policy analysis, and advocacy on behalf of the entire Hispanic 
community, designed to influence public policies and programs so that they equitably 
address Hispanic needs; 

• Public information efforts to provide accurate information and positive images of Hispan- 
ics in the mainstream and Hispanic media; and 

• Special catalytic efforts which use the NCLR structure and reputation to create other 
entities or projects important to the Hispanic community, including international projects 
consistent with NCLR*s mission. 

NCLR is headquartered in Washington, D.C. and has program offices in Los Angeles, California; 
Chicago, Illinois; Phoenix, Arizona; and McAllen, Texas. 

The Povertq Proiecr 

The Poverty Project serves as NCLR's base for information and advocacy regarding Hispanic poverty in 
the United States. The Poverty Project develops research and policy analysis reports, monitors poverty 
policy and legislation, maintains a Census Products Library and provides policy analysis and Census 
technical assistance to local affiliates, and disseminates information about Latino poverty to legislators, 
national and local organizations, the public sector, and the media. 

The Vouno Puerto Rican Men and Poverrij Projecr 

The Young Puerto Rican Men and Poverty Project is a j-pecial two-year, community-based study of the 
Poverty Project to examine the relationship between the socioeconomic status of Puerto Rican males 
aged 16-24 and the poverty of Puerto Rican families. The project's components include research and 
data compilation, an NCLR Round Table discussion, and focus group interviews with young Puerto 
Rican men. The Project seeks to develop a greater understanding of Puerto Rican poverty; as well as 
identih' and promote etfcctivc community-based and policy strategies for enhancing the education and 
employment options of Puerto Rican young men. Fundinj? for the Young Puerto Rican Men and Poverty 
Project was provided by the Ford Foundation. Additional funding for the completion of this report was 
provided by the Rockefeller Foundation through its support of the Poverty Project. 
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Execurive Summarq 



TlK! f()ll()u-in<. report contains th<; thst-v.iar ros.nuch and findings oftho National Counci 1 ot La 
Raza (NCLR) Pi.orto Rican Young Mon and Povnrty Proioct. Thn Punrto Rican Young Mon Proinct 
is a two-vcar communitv-basod oftort to undnrstand and bngin to nxplain tlio rolationsh.p bot wo(mi 
the oxporioncosofPunrto Rican mon aged lB-24 and tbc persistent poverty of Puerto R.oan tamil.es. 
Tiie report documo.its tlu; current sec;inecnnomic status of mainland Puerto R.cans and ruKler- 
scoros tbo now! to focus botb policy attention and community-bascid efforts to belp reduce Puerto 
Rican poverty. 

Poverty among Puerto Rica.is on tbe mainland U.S. is persistent and severe; in fact, among 
Hispanicsubgroups.PuertoRicanfamiliesaretbemostlikelytobepoor, Almosttwo.n t,ve Puerto 

Rican families (:^9,7':(,) were living below tbe poverty line in 1990 compared to one in four of all 
Hispanic taminos(Zli5%)aHKMnl2Wbitefamilies(H.H'H0,ancltlM-ecMntenBlacktamdu,sl.U),4"(,). 

In addition. Puerto Rican cbildren are tbe poorest cbildren of any major racial/etbnu: group ,n tbo 

U S : more tban balf (5li.7%) were poor in 1990, By contra.st. two-fiftbs of all Hispanic; ehddren 

under 18 years of age (38.4%). one-sixtb of VVbite cbildren (15.9%), and more tban tbree-seventbs 

of Black children (44.8%) lived below the poverty line;. 

Poverty has serious consequences for Puerto Rican families; for Puerto Rican voutb, high and 
persistent poverty is associated with limited social and economic opportunities, teenage parent- 
hood, school drop out, crime, :ind other riskv behaviors. Tbo report tmds that; 

. Education is one of the most critical factors in determining the Rconomic outcomes of 
voung Puerto Rican men. Low levels of school c:ompletion, poor educational options, and 
negative school experiences have a direct impact on the employment options and higher 
educational opportunities of voung Puerto Ric:an men, 

. Male unemplovment. insufficient work experience, and limited connection to the work 
force mav be greater factors in Puerto Rican poverty than iow wages. Unemployment rates 
i,ave risen over tbc past decade, particularh for workers - including Puerto Ricans - 
concentrated in inner cities, In addition, compared to their White or other Hispanu; c.erm- 
terparts, Puerto Rican men are less connected to tbe work force, although when tbcy are 
employed they have higher wages than comparable Hispanic male workers, 

. Changes in the economy help to explain the labor force status of young Puerto Rican men. 

The stnificant declines in manufacturing and other industries that heavily employed Puerto 
Rirnn workers are a factor in Puerto R, male employment status. In addition, the sh.tt 
b-om low-skilled iehs to those that require higher skills and education have displaced voung 
men - including Puerto Ricans - who are not adequately prepared for .such emplovment 
because of low educational attainment levels and limited work experience, 
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• Employment discrimination, which affects job opportunities and earnings of young Puerto 
Rican males, contributes to Puerto Rican poverty. Whilo thorc; contiiuio to bo quostions 
about \\u) nxtont to which discrimination explains job status and oarnings, thoro is growing 
ovidonco which suggests that discrmination influnncos th(> ontry and position of young 
Puerto Rican moii in the hibor force 

• Further research is needed on the role that delinquency, crime, incarceration, and related 
issues play in the socioeconomic status of young Puerto Rican men and their families. The 
data and literature on these issues and their impact on Puerto Rican young men are scarce, 
yet research and media evidence suggest that thesti sets of probkjms arc havhig a severe 
impact on the socioeconomic status and stabihty of famihcs» especially those concentrated 
in citi(is. 

The data and research in this report also underscore that the issues facing Puerto Rican youth and 
th(nr families have implications for cunent public policy debates. For example: 

• Specific attention should be given to Puerto Rican young men in the development of future 
employment and training programs and policies. Current consideration of work-readiness 
strategies in the form of apprenticeships and school-te-work efforts must includes a focus on 
young adult Puerto Rican males who constitute an important segment of the local labor force 
in many Northeastern and Midwestern cities. 

• Anti-poverty strategies and social programs should be assessed for how well they serve 
Puerto Rican families and youth. NCLR research has shown that Hispanics as a whole tend 
te be undcrrepresented or not adequately served by federal programs, in particular, policy 
makers should work to ensun? that Puerto Ricaii youth have greater representation in 
existing programs and policies, such as Head Start and )ob Corps. 

• Upcoming welfare reform efforts should critically examine Puerto Rican family and child 
poverty, and the role of young men in the formation of families. Because of the large 
proportion of Puerto Rican single mother families, the lack of information regarding the moji 
who help to form these families, and the high rate of Puerto Rican family poverty, any efforts 
to revise the public assistance system nuist consider and include the impact on Puerto 
Ricans. 
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Finally, this roport susgosts that iiiulorstandinf^ and irnpmviiv^ the sncinccnnomic status of 
yoiinti PiKMlo Rican mon and tluMr t'amiiic^s through a conihtnation of sdlfdiolp. coninuniity-bascul. 
and public policy strntcgicis can offer important information for how to addross othcir facots of 
povnrtv in the U.S., including urban poverty and thn poverty of fcnialo-headc^d tamili(^s. 

The information in this report will he used as the basis for a series of focus groups with young 
Puerto Rican men in four cities to bt^ttcrLnuhM'sttind their educational and (Mnploymentt^xpcMienccis 
and obtain their perspectives about how pol icy makers, .ui vocates. and others can work to provide) 
tbcm with brighter futures. The economic stability nnd future well-being of the Puerto Rican 
mainland community — and their ability to contribute to the social and economic development of 
the U.S. states and cities in which tlu^y are cencentrattjd — will, in part, bo determined by the role 
Puerto Rican hkmi play. As this report shows, the niMul for stri^ngtlKMiingtlujir education hovels and 
(imployability is especially critical. 
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INTRODUCTION 



PuortoRicaiis living Oil tluMnaiiilaiui UiiiUiclSlaUvnnipmscMitnsiHiiituiantsognuMitortluj Latino' 
poor dospito tlioir U.S. citizoiisliip status. Wliihj oiui in nvory « flispanlcs is Puerto Rican (1 2%). 
one of (ivory six poor Hispanics is Puerto Rican (16%). Among states wlioro Puerto Ricans are 
concentrated, especially in the Northeast, this proportion is greater. Census Bureau data highlight 
an even more [disturbing! fact: the mainland Puerto Rican poverty rate is four times the poverty rate 
of non-Hispanic Whites. Almost two in every five m.7%] mainland Puerto Rican families live 
below the poverty level compared to one in twelve White families (8.8%) and three in ten Black 
families (30.4%). In addition to poverty rates, other worrisonui social and economic indicators, 
such as unemployment levels and the proportion of families headed by women, continue to be 
iiigher for mainland Puerto Ricans than for Whites and, in some cases, Blacks. Moreover. Puerto 
Ricans continue to have low levels of high school and college completion, vulnerabhi work force 
status, and high rates of unmarried teenage pregnancy relativo to both their Latino and non- 
Hispanic counterparts. 

The impact of this poverty — and its un(l(jrlying social and economic instability — has been 
especially severe for Puerto Rican children and youth. More than half (ri(),7'X;) of all Puerto Rican 
children under 18 years old were poor in 1990. Bcjcause of the youthfulness of the Pu(U'to Ricaii 
population — on average, Puerto Ricans an; stivtin years younger than non-Hispanics — the 
implications of this poverty aroserioi.s and potentially long-term. Forthe Puerto Rican community 
itself, such severe and persistent poverty will hiive an impact on educational attainment and 
success, social opportunities, and future expectations and stability. For the areas ot the country 
where Puerto Ricans are concentrated and will he needed as workers, taxpaycM's. and leaders, the 
eff(!cts may b(; profound. 



Puerfo Rican Voung Men and Poverrij Proiecf: Bachground 

In response to the signitlcant proportion of poor Puerto Ricans in the United States — cuid in an 
effort to bettor understand and address the factors that contribute to their disadvantaged socioeco- 
nomic status — the Poverty Project of the National Council of La Raza(NCLR) is conducting a two- 
year research and community-based studyon mainland Puerto Rican family povfMty. The projcjct's 
focus is on the unique chal lenges faced by young Puerto Rican men between the ages of 16 and 24 
in makingasucccssfultransitiontoadulthood.Becauseoftheimportanceofexaminingthcse issues 
within the context of the family, the impact of young Puerto Rican men's economic status on the 
poverty of Puerto Rican families is also being explored. 



77u.' trnm ' Uino" uiul "///sp^/n/c" aw i/srr/ intcrchaiv'tMy llmni^'lunil f/j/s ivporl to rahr colhrtivi 
to Maxicana, Puerto Riains. Cuhans. Canlnii and South Americans, and oliwrs oj llisfjanu: and Luiin 
Anwriam dcf^auU. 
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NCLR's P()v(M'ty ProjtJCl is sludvin^ th(j issues ;i[f(H:lini; xoung TiuM'to Rican iiKilos for snvnral 
masons. First, much ot tho rosoarch ami policy studios condiiclcKi on thd ckmio.^rapbic and 
socioocononiic charactoristics of mainland PiK^rlo Ricans diirini^ tlio last dccado have focused on 
tlui sitiuition of Puerto Rican single-mother fam ilics and on the doclino in labor force participation 
among Puerto Rican women heads of houseiiold. ' These studies have provided insight into the 
large proportion of such fairllies ii; the Puerto Rican community and have helped to explain the 
persistent poverty experienced by mainland Puerto Ricaas. but have not fullycxploredthcrolcthat 
Puerto Rican men play in the changing structure of the Puerto Rican farnils-. 

A second factor which influenced the mahifocusofthisstudy involves the similarities h(^tw(um 
the Puerto Rican and African American communities in the United States and the \v.{:va)\ lit(^ratur(^ 
and emphasis on African American young nmh^s. Data indicatt^ thai Puerto Rican and African 
American mali^s ha\ e similar labor torc(i exp(Jrien(:es: both ha\ high levels ot unemployment and 
low rates of labor forct; participation. For (ixample. the 1992 average annual unemploynu^nt rate 
was 15.6% for Puerto Rican and 15.2^/. forBlack males: this is in contrast to the 6.9% rate for White 
males. Similarly. f)9.9% of Puerto Rican and 69.7% of Black males, compared to 7{)A% of White 
males, were working or looking for work that year. In addition, Puerto Ricans and Africai> 
Americans have the highest proportion of fami lies headed by single women: Census data indicat(i 
that, in 1991, more than two in nv(» Puerto Rican (4:i.:i'^n) and more than one in two Black families 
(56.4%) wore headed by a single mother. For both communities, (economic experiences and 
changing family structure may he linked: bo'h factors point to arenas which can he explored to 
address their high rates ot poverty. 

The tinal factor that underscores the ntnui tor serious restnu'ch and policy attention on th(! 
particular circumstances affecting Puerto Ricnn males (Micompasses both educational and social 
issues. Although the educational attainment of Puerto Ricans has increased over th(^ past (lecad(\ 
there is still a significant gap between the attainmcMit ku'cls of IHuMto Ricans and Whites. This 
means that fewer Puerto Ricans go on to higher education and are eligible for iohs with high wages. 
For young men. specifically, the low level of (education affects lat)or force status and their ability 
to support the families that th(\v help to create. It also affects their involvement in crime and 
delinquency; research suggests that a significant proportion of young men in jail are high school 
drop outs. Additional research has im])lied that a significant proportion of the Puerto Rican male 
population is being "lost" to illicit street activity and homelessness."-" Finallv. health issues an^ 
becoming increasingly significant in the poverty of the Puerto Rican community. For example, the 
AIDS epidemic has already begun to make a marked impact on Puerto Ricans. Wliile data on AIDS 
cases are not disaggregated by Hispanic subgroup, the National Puerto Rican Coalition reports that 
"almost 60% of all Hispanic AIDS cas()s reported through the end of 1991 were from tho Island of 
Puerto Rico and from N(^w York and New Jersey, states where the largest p(;rcentages of Hispanics 
are Puerto Kicans."' 
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Tlu) ncoiiomic stability aiul fuUin^ wcii-boiiiH ol inaiiilaiul Puerto Ricans — aiul tlu^ir ability (o 
contributn to (Ikj social and ocoiioinic dcvolopiiiont ot tlui U.S. statds and cities in wbich tboy arc 
coiicoiUratod — will, in part, bo dotorniinod by rolo Puorto Rioan inon play. Tho nood for 
strongtboniii;^ tboir omployability and providing posit iv(M)pti()iis tor ilui mnc than bait' of PiuMlo 
Rican poor ohildroii in ibis country is cspdciaiiv crilicaL 

Proiecr Goals and ObjecHves 

Tbo Puerto Rican Mon and Poverty Project is examining tbc rclationsbip between tbe socioeco- 
nomic status of young Pu(5rto Rican men and tbe persistent poverty among Puerto Rican families. 
Tbrough tbis report and tbe background researcb, tbe Project has: 

• Assessed the past and current status of Puerto Rican families. Tbe data and researcb 
presented bighligbt tbe major social and economic tnmds of Puerto Rican families over tbe 
past decade and draw atttmtion to tbo issues facing young Pumto Rican men. 

• Analyzed some of the linkages that exist bet>veen Puerto Rican family poverty and young 
Puerto Rican males' educational and economic status. Tbcj report examines ureas that ludp 
to explain tbe declining status of voung Puerto Rican men and explores bow their status 
affects Puerto Rican families and poverty, 

Through focus group interviews related to eckic:iition and employment issiujs and conducted 
with young Puerto Rican men in four cities, the Pro)(u:t will: 

• Identify appropriate strategies and policies that can have a positive impact on enhancing 
the employability of young Puerto Rican men and reducing the poverty of Puerto Rican 
families. All of tbn research and data gathered will be used to help formulate hypotheses 
about what pc)lic:y makers and community-based organizations can do to alleviate Puerto 
Rican family poverty and provide brighter futures for Puorto Rican youth. 

Researcti ond Round Table Discussion 

This report presents tbe major researcb and datagathered during the first vearofthe Puerto Rican 
Young Men and Poverty Project, including secondary rc^searcb and relevant literature. The report 
also incorporates highlights from an NCLR Round Table meeting held in April 1992 wbich 
convontjd 24 community leaders, researchers, and policy makers to discuss persistent poverty in 
the Puerto Rican community and to examine, mer(^specirlcally, tbe issues and eiiallenges facing 
young Puerto Rican men. Tbe NCLR Round Table was a major component of the Puerto Rican 
Young Men and Povc^rty Project s first year. 
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NC; R Round Tables participants, roprcsonting California, Connecticut. Massariuisotts. Now 
Jersey, Now York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, as well as policy makers and researchers froni 

VVashington.D.C.,discus>ed three prin- 
cipal issues in the context of Puerto 
Rican family poverty: education, em- 
ployment, and community challenges 
and responses.' 



R KoS-e flbour Dora Limirorions 



Separate data describing Puerto Rienn young mah^s often are unavailahlo. 
Because most national data arc; col Icctcd by "Hispanic'" as a category and not 
by Latino subgroup, data on Puerto Ricans may be scarce or non-cxistcnt. 
especially by age group. Often, data are not presented by gender. Addition- 
ally . data collection methods for social and economic indicators mav vary h\ 
state, making comparisons across states difficult. Furthermore, most national 
data count Latinos twice, as Hispanic and as Black or White since, for Consul 
and most other national database purposes, the term 'Hispanic " does not 
denote a race. This also complicates comparisons. 

The data presented in this report are the existing publ ishcd data on Puerto 
Rican males, most often for the population 16 years old and over. Whore 
possible, publ ished and unpublished data for Puerto Rican males aged 1 
were obtained and are presented, More specific data available from the 
Census Summary Tape Files (STF-4), which contain socioeconomic data b\ 
race and ethnicity and by age have recently been released, but are not easily 
accessible because of their format. Finally, no national longitudinal data are 
available on the Puerto Rican population, although a new longitudinal data 
base on Latinos has been created within the Panel Survey m Income Dynam- 
ics (PSID) — which previously captured earnings and income data for Blacks 
and Whites only — and it now contains a Puerto Rican sample. The Nalioiuil 
Longitudinal Survey on Youth and the PSID, whic'i both contain PuertoRican 
vouth data, contain very small sample sizes. The sample of Puerto Rican 
males aged 16-24 is even smaller, which precludes generalizing about the 
PuertoRican young male population. 

When data for Puerto R'can males could not be obtained, data forHispanic 
males or youth are presented for the purpose of providing a context within 
which to think about the problems facing Puerto Rican male youth. 



Bge-Group RoHonoie 

Summary data compiind from mul- 
tiple sources, including ihv. Bureau of 
the Census and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, indicate that Puerto Rican 
young males (16-19. 19-24) are esp(v 
cially disadvantaged relative to their 
White peers. As the family data pre- 
sented in this report show, they tend to 
live in single-parent households, in 
poor families, and with parents that 
have limited education and employ- 
ment experiences. Moreover, research 
on Puerto Rican youth demonstrates 
that Puerto Rican teenagers and young 
adults face diftlcuities in making the 
transition from education to emplov- 
ment and to a career. 

There is debate about the efficacx' of 
targeting public policy and commu- 
nity-based program efforts to Puerto 
Rican males aged 16-24: many argue 
that by age 1 6, it is too late. It is impor- 
tant that devclopmcntai efforts to as- 
sist Puerto Rican youth be provided at 
an early age; however, it is also tnw 
that a significant proportion of Puerto Rican youth are already on the margins or outside ot 
mainstream institutions and need policy and community-based support and strategies. For sonu' 



' For a list of Round Tabic participanls. sco Uw Appendix. 
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of thoso young mon. tliis ago raiigo jirosonts n i'inal opportunity to nidiroct thoir dovtilopmoiit and 
provide thorn with meaningful school, work, and life altornativos. 

Attention on this age group is also critical because thoro is a tendency to "write off young men. 
and youth in general who are over 16. and focus instead on children. While efforts to provide 
positive developmental opportunities at an early agr^ should be pursued and promoted, especially 
for poor Puerto Rican children, communities and policy makers have an obligation to address the 
serious challenges facing Puerto Rican young men now. There is still an opportunity to motivate 
these young meii as they make the transition to adulthood. More importantly, advocates, policy 
makers, and communities as a whole can not afford to simply "give up" on a whole gencMatioii of 
young men. Not only are they future workers and leaders, Puerto Rican young m(»n aged 16 to 24, 
in part, also represent young parents. In order to help reduce pcnsistent Puerto Rican povert\'. the 
needs oftheso young men must beaddressed. Especially for these reasons, it iscritical that multiple 
strategies at all levels he fostered to make the most of their youth, nurture their growth and 
development, and prepare them to be responsible, secure adults as well as productive workers. 
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Mainland Puerro Ricans: Currenr srarus and Significonr Issues 

Mainlcind Puerto Ricans constitute 11.6% — or about one-eighth — of the U.S. Latino 
population. They are relatively youthful, highly urbanized, and primarily concentrated in a few 
states in the Nortlieast and Midwest, although their numbers are increasing in Western and 
Southeastern states, hi 1990, the top ten states with the largest concentration of Puerto Ricans as 
a percentage of total population were New 



York, New Jersey, Florida, Massachusetts, 
PcnnvSylvania, Connecticut, Illinois, Califor- 
nia, Ohio, and Texas, as illustrated in Figure 
1. While Puerto Ricans live in many parts of 
the U.S. , as the map shows. Table 1 indicates 
that they continue to live mostly in North- 
cast cities. 

Although Puerto Ricans have made mod- 
est gains in educational attainment over the 
last ten years and have higher median in- 
comes than other Latinos, Puerto Ricans con- 
tinue to have the lowest socioeconom ic status 
of any Hispanic subgroup, as defined by pov- 
erty and employment data. Trend data illus- 
trate that this economic disadvantage has 
persisted for several years, Major changes in 
family structure, as well as serious challenges 
to labor market participation in the previous 
two decades, have influenced their severely 
disadvantaged social and economic position 
and prompted community, research, and 
policy attention. The information tliat follows* 
presents a current socioeconomic profile of Pu- 
erto Ricans in tlie U.S. witli an emphasis on 
Puerto Rican povert>^ a discussion of tiie major 
fdctois associated with Puerto Rican poverty, 
and a summary of kev research. 



* Some of lha information presented in //]/s* 
sacUon is adapted from tlw unpublisiwd 
paper prepared for the Puerto Rican Young 
Men and Poverty Project Hound T able, held 
on April 13. vm at the National Council of 
La Ha/M. Washington, D.C. 
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Table i 



Ten Cities with the Largest Concentration of Puerto Ricans 
as a Percentage of Total Population 



City 


1980 


1990 


% of city's 


'''•^■ulation 


Population 


Pcpulation(1330) 


New York. NY 


8G0.552 


896,703 


12.37o 


Chicago, IL 


112.074 


119.866 


4.3% 


Philadelphia. PA 


46.587 


G7.857 


4.3% 


Newark, Nj 


39,732 


41.545 


15.1% 


Hartford, CT 


24.G15 ' 


38,170 


27.3% 


jersev City. Nj 


26.830 


30.950 


13.5% 


Uriclgeporl. C"!' 


22,14t3 


:UK250 


21.4% 


Palerson. Nj 


24.32G 


27.580 


19.0% 


Boston. MA 


18,899 


25.707 


4 . 7 ^'o 


Springfield, MA 


12.377 


23,720 


15.1% 


Total 


1,188,138 


1.302.483 


1 



Source: Puerin Ricans in the U.S. Mainland: A Specint Rt'poil Bnsnd nn 
tliL' 1000 Donwnia! Census. Nalioiial Puerto Rican Conlitjon. August lOOJ 
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Selecred Economic Ciiafacrerisiics of Puerto Ricans, 1380-199(1 



• Puerto Ricans made significant gains in educational attainment between 1980 and 1990, 
but the educational attainment gap between Puerto Ricans and non-HLspanics remains 
wide. In the onrly l^)HOs. cihout two in fivn Puerto Rican adults 25 years old and over were 
high school grnduates (42.2%). By 1990. mon^ than half of all Puerto Ricans in this age group 
had cnmpletod high school (58.0%). In comparison, four-fifths of non-Hispanics 25 and 
over (HO. 5%) had completed hi^^h school in vm. up from 72.2% in 19H2. 

In addition, the proportion of Puerto Ricans who are college graduates remains low com- 
pared tr) tlu^ non-Hispanic popuitUion. Whilr the college completion rate steadily increased 
during the early part of the i98[)s. the rate grew stagnant in the latter half of the decade. 
Currently, one in ten Puerto Ricans has completed college (10. 1%); more than one in Five 
non-Hispanics have f Air-yoar college degrees [22.3%). 

• Low educational levels are closely linked to high Latino poverty rateSt especially among 
Puerto Ricans. As shown in the figure below, the poverty rate for White heads of household, 
who did not complete high school in 1990 was 1 7.fi%: by contrast, 40.6% of comparable 
Black householders and :i4.0% of comparable Latino householders were poor, as were more 
than half of Puerto Rican householders (54.4%). 
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POVERTY RATE OF HOUSEHOLDERS WITHOUT 
A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA. 25 YEARS AND 
OVER. BY RACE AND HISPANIC ORIGIN, 1990 
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1991, U.S. Buriiu of thi Ciniui 
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The labor force participation rates of Puerto Rican men have registered negative changes 
over the past two decades. Table 2 and Figure 3 illustrato the labor force participation rate 
of Puerto Rican man and show that il has decreased throughout the 1980s. This decline in 
Puerto Rican male participation in the work force has also been documented in the Latino 
poverty literature. Puerto Rican men have among the lowest labor force participation rates 
of any ethnic/racial group and the lowest of any Hispanic subgroup. Less than se%'en in ten 
Puerto Rican men 16 years old and over (69.9%) were pai'ticipating in the labor force in 
1992, compared to four-fifths of all Hispanic men (80.5%) and three-quarters of non- 
Hispanic men (75.1%). 



him tic .i 



MALE LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 
RATES BY RACE AND HISPANIC 
ORIGIN, 1982-1992 
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1982 



71.6% 
80.6% 

61% 
77.4% 



1992 



6S.9% I 68.6% { 60.4% | 69.9% 

78% I 78.9% ! 73.2% j 80.6% 

62.9% I 63.8% } 69.6% | 63.3% 

77% 76.9% I 76.4% j 78.4% 



U.S. Burtau of tha Cantua. Currant 
Population Raporta (1082-1092) 



Median earnings of employed Puerto Rican men are higher than those of all Hispanic men 
and lower than those of their non-Hispanic counterparts. In 1990. the median earnings of 
Puerto Rican men wore S18.193, compnrod to S14.141 for all Hispanic men. This may be 
duo, in part, to concentration in areas where salaries are higher than average. However, 
Puerto Rican male median earnings were four-fifths the earnings of non-Hispanic men 



The unemployment rate of Puerto Rican males has consistently been about t^vice the rate of 
White non-Hispanic men; Puerto Rican men now have the highest unemployment rate of 
any Hispanic subgroup. Tabic 2 shows troubling unemployment statistics for Puerto Rican 
males 16 years of age and olden Their unemployment rate has fluctuated throughout the 
decade and, at the height of the economic recession in the early 1980s» reached a high of 
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20,8%. VVhilo the Puerto Rican main unemployment rate dropped between UJ89 and 1990, 
it rose between 1990 and 1991. In 1992, about one in six Puerto Rican men (15.6%) were 
unemployed — an increase of 3.7 percentage points since the previous year — compared to 
6.9% of comparable White men and 15,2% of comparable Black men. This nUe c-oes not 
include those men who are not in the labor force and not seeking employment and is high(ir 
for younger workers and those with lower educational levels. 

• Trend data show that the proportion of Puerto Rican women working or looking for work 
decreased from 1960 to 1990, but has begun a slight increase since 1990. In 1960, 40.3% of 
Puerto Rican women wercj working or looking for work, compared to 32.9% in 1970. 41.7% 
in 1980. and 41.4% in 1990. While the Puerto RiC'' female labor force participation rate 



Selected Characteristics of the Puerto Rican Population 



Year 


Median Income ($) 
Family Male 


Educational Attainment of Persons 

25 Years and Over (%) 
4-1- Years of 4-1- Years of 
High School College 


Labor Force 
Participation 
Rates - 
Males (%) 


Male 

Unemploy- 
ment (%) 


Family 
Poverty 
Rate (%) 


1977/78 


8,000 


8,100 


36.0 


4.2 


72.6 


11.5 


N/A 


1982 


11,300 


9,206 


42.2 


5.1 


71.5 


20.8 


42.4 


1985 


11,536 


N/A 


46.3 


7.0 


66.9 


14.3 


41.9 


1988 


15,185 


15,672 


51.0 


9.6 


68.6 


8.2 


37.9 


1989 


18,932 


16,122 


54.0 


9.8 


69.6 


12.1 


30.8 


1990 


19,933 


18,222 


55.5 


9.7 


69.2 


8.2 


30.4 


1991 


18,008 


18,193 


58.0 


10.1 


66.4 


11.9 


37.5 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Ccniut. Current PopuUlion Reports (1977- 1992). 
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has bngun to shew signs of incrnnso ovor iho past s(;vonii yoars. it remains low compared to 
that of othor womon and is thR lowest of any Hispanic SLib.^roup. Moro than two-tlfths of 
Puerto Rican women 16 years old and ()V(m- (47. 1%). compared to slightly more than half of 
all Hispanic women (52.67o) and almost thrcn-fifths of non-Hispanic women (58.2%). were 
in the paid labor force as of 199Z. 

Although Puerto Rican women have low labor force participation rates, the median 
earnings of employed Puerto Rican women are higher relative to other Hispanic sub- 
groups, but still inadequate to support a family. In 1990. for Puerto Rican women working 
in the paid labor force, median earnings were S11.702. compared to S12,904 for Cuban 
American women. 511,582 for Other Hispanic women. S9.981 for Central and South 
American women, and S9.286 for Mexican American women. Median earnings of non- 
Hispanic women were SI 2.438. 

Median income of employed Puerto Ricans has increased steadily over the past ten years, 
but remains well below that of non-Hispanics, Puerto Rican families with earnings have 
experienced steady rises in their median income level over the past decade; however, a 
slight dip in Puerto Rican family median income occurred between 1990 and 1991, The 
median income of non-Hispanic families is twice the median income of Puerto Rican 
families. In 1990. non-Hispanic families had a median income of 536,334 compared to 
S18.008 for Puerto Rican families. The median income of all Hispanic families was S23.43 1, 
These figures, however, do not include inflation adjustments. 



Sources: Bi\VQm\o(ihoX:o\\^us.PovfrtyinlheUnU^ ^^"'^^^^ 
Status: \d9\. The Hispanic Populalion in the United Statei^: March U)91. Burnau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment and Earnings. Februarv 1092. Latino Child Poverty in the U.S.. Children's Defensn Fund. August 
11)91: Unpublishoddala, Bureau of Labor .Statistics, 199,3, 
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Puerto Ric^n Poverty 



Overvieiii 

Compaird to otIuM- Latinos. |)()\'(Mtv in the Piinrto Rican comnuinity lias invn ospocially 
p(M'sist(Mit and sovoroand has boon both i\ rasiiltotanda(:ontril)uting{ac:tort()othorscc:ialprol)lonis 
aff(u:tin<4 Piun'to Ricans. In tact, tho Piiorto Rican povorty rate has changcid littio over the past two 
docados. This povcirty is particularU' devastating for Piiorto Rican cliildron and youth, Tho 
following (lata troni [hv. Census Bureau offer a statistical snapshot of Puerto Rican poverty: 



The poverty rate of Puerto Rican families is consistently higher than that of non-Latinos; 
currently, the poverty rate is four times the rate for White families and slightly higher than 
the rate for Black families. Table 2 on [hv. j)revious pag(i sliows an upuard trend in \hv 
povorty rate of Puerto Rican individuals and tamilies in the earl\- part of the 19H(}s. While all 
families began to (experiences economic recovery in mid-decacle. Pucirto Ricans still hiced 
extremely high povorty rat(is. The 199()s began with the Puerto Rican poverty rat(^ at ihr. 
same lovol at which it peaked in the 1980s, in 1991. almost two-fifths of all Puerto Rican 
families (39.7%) lived below the poverty level, compared to loss than ono-tenth of White 
tamilies (8.8%). slightly more than one-quarter of all Hispanic families (26.5%). and three in 
ten Black families (30.4%). Figure 4 below shows similar data for individuals: 4(1% of all 
Puerto Ricans wc^ro poor in 1991. 



PERSONS BELOW POVERTY LEVEL, 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY: 1983-1991 
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• The povem^ rate for all Puerto Rican children continues to climb, niaking Puerto Rican 
children Ihe poorest of any major racial/ethnic group in the U.S. Mon; than inilf ot all Puorto 
Rican children under 18 (56,7%) wore poor in 1990, compared to almost two-fifths of all 
Hispanic children (38.4%), more than throe-sovonths of all Black children (44,8%). and about 
one-sixth of White childron (15.9%), In 1991. the Puerto Rican child poverty rate was 58,0%. 



Fi<iuiv5 CHILD POVERTY RATES BY RACE AND 
HISPANIC ORIGIN, 1990 
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• Puerto Rican female-headed families are especially likely to be poor. Almost two-thirds 
(64.4%) of Puorto Rican fomalo-hoadcd families wnre poor in 1990. compared to (3ne in two 
Black fomaln-headed families (51.2%) and almost three in ton White female-headed 
families (28.47o). By contrast. 16.8% of Puerto Rican married-couple familiiis were poor 
that same year, as shown in Figure 6. Almost three-quarters of all poor Puerto Rican 
families (74.4%) arc maintained by single mothers, 

• Living in a single-mother family more than triples the chances of being poor for a Puerto 
Rican child. Almost three-quarters of Puerto Rican childron living in a family niaintaiiKid 
by a woman wore poor (74,4%) in 1989. By contrast. th() poverty rate of Puerto Rican 
children in married-couplo or male-headed families was 2{)3%. 
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Factors Rssociared Wirti Puerto RIcan Poverty 

Tho factors associiiKul with Latino poverty ovcMall. including low educational attainiiicnl. 
concentration in low-wage work. growth in singlo-mothortarnilios. immigration, and discrimination, 
only partiallyoxplain thc!)(M\sistoncoof high FUi(M'toRican poverty. Accordingtoth 
research, six principal factors underlie and h(!lp to (^xplain the persistent poverty of Puerto Ricans: 

• Industrial and economic changes. Rcisearch and analysers by Edu'in Mcilendoz. Claiti 

. Rodriguez, the Institute for Puerto Rican Policv. the National Puerto Rican Coalition, and 
others have illustrated that changes in the economy during the 19(i0s and UlZOs greallv 
affected th(^ Puerto Rican community. Specitically. U.S. cities lost thousands of low-skill, 
well-paid manufacturing johs as the shift from a manufacturing to a service economy began. 
The -deindustrialization'* of cities, especially in the Northeast where Puerto Ricans were 
heavily concentrat(id at that time, eliminated jobs filled by Puerto Ricans with limited levels 
of education. Figur(^ 7 illustrates the growth in service jobs over the past throe decades. 

• Changes in skill requirements. The demands of the growing service sector economy 
increased the labor marked dtimand for hightir literacy and n jmeracy skills, displacing low- 
skilled segments of the population, like Puerto Ricans. who have historically been 
under(jducat(^d. Sinc(^ 1979. almost nine out of every ten new jobs created have iw.n in 
industries, like businciss and health services.' which require high levels of education and for 
which many Puerto Ricans are not qualitied. 





POVERTY RATES OF HOUSEHOLDS BY 
TYPE. RACE. AND ETHNICITY, 1990 



5ourca: Fovrty In ih% U.S.: 1991 and 
MitDtfiio PoDuftiOff In th» U.S.t MmrcH 
1991. 
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♦ Gaps in educational attainment between Puerto Ricans and non-Hispanics, Ovnr jiast 
two flocados, Puerto Ricans linvn madn gains in llioir odiicatioiuil atlainmnnt, as moasunid by 
modinn years of school completed. Hewovor. examination of high school drop out and high 
school and college completion data show that there are still wide oducaticinal dispeirities 
between Puerto Ricans and non-Hispanics which put Puerto Ricans at a disadvantage! when 
competing for jobs, 

♦ Growth in women-maintained households. TIk^ proportion of Puerto Rican female-headed 
households increased during the IVJHOs. but has been decreasing since Numerous 
studies have documented that such families (experience higher rat(es n\' family and child 
poverty than two-parent families, and that Puerto Rican single mothers tend to have limited 
work experi(mce and rely disproportiuiiately on public assistan(:(\ 

♦ Unstable attachment to the labor force. The labor forc(i status of Puortci Ricans has changed 
dramatically since the major migration of Puerto Ricans te the U.S. during the (larly 19r)0s. 
Upon their arrival, Puerto Ricans — including women — were more likely to he working or 
looking for work than their non-Hispanic counterparts. For many reasons explained in this 
report, forty years later, both Puerto Rican men and women lag behind non-Hispanics in 
labor force participation and experience highei unemployment rates than Whites, other 
Hispanics, and, in some cases, Blacks. 



Figum 7 
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• Geographical location and concentration. Roccnt rosrarch has h(:uiin to (ixamini^ tlni lah.'v 
market iixpcricncc.s ot'thr niainlaiul Piiorto Rican population \u\^v,i\ on tho aiiias ot'lh(' 
coLMitry in which thoy rosiclr — primarily tho Northeast and Midwrsl —which have hocMi 
osp(;(:ially alfcclcd hy (uiononiic clKm<i()s and which oWvs I'uorto Rican worktM's poor (Mnplov- 
mont opportimitios. 

All of those factors have combined to create an unstable situation for Puerto Rican families on the 
U.S. mainland. 
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R Debared Facror: Migration 



AltlK)uglimi|»rntion botwncMi Puerto Rico and thoiiminland U.S. has boon doscribodasa primary 
rrason for tho poorsociooconomit: status of PiKjrto Ricaiis in tlui U,S., mij^mtion as a coiitrihutor 
to Puerto Rioiin poviMly is ditTicult toconlinn bocausu Puorto Rican migration data arc not rcj^ularly, 
orsciontificully. colloctod. Morcovor, little: research (ixists on tho dcmof^rapliic cliarat:ttM'isti(:s of 
migrants and the offocts of migration on tlui sooioocouomic status ot mainland Puorto Ricans. Tho 
limitcfl resoardi that lias bocn done has oxamincui thti numbor of Puerto Ricans migrating and the 
reasons bnliind their migration. 

Significant Puerto Rican migration to the U.S. mainland began in the late I94(]sand early U)50s. 
As economic opportunities on lh(? mainland increased during this post-World War 11 economic 
boom, low airlaros b(Jt\veon New York and PutMto Rico were introduced, thereby facilitating 
migration between Puerto Rico — where there was a Isurplusj of low-skilled labor — and the 
mainland. According to iho Bureau of Aj^plied Research on the Puerto Rican Population in New 
York City. Puerto Rican migrants in the (mrly l^SOs included both men and women of all ages. 
Tiicse data sliow that aboiit four in ten were men between the ages of la and 45; the Burcnm noted 
that Puerto Rican migration, compared to "foreign" migration* was characterized by family as 
opposed to individual movement.* 

Tlie principal factor underlying the period ot grcuitest migration from Puerto Rico —economic 
opportunity — also has intluenced more recent Puerto Rican migration. Since those early decades 
of migration to the mainland, the economies of both llie U.S. and Puerto Rico have undergone 
serious changes. Insteaii of l(Uiving tho island because of economic opportunities in the U.S.. many 
Piu:rt() Ricans are now heaving the island because of th(^ lack of (economic opportunity in Puerto 
Rico.' Therefore, in addition to the promisti of jobs, a widcir range (»f employment options, and 
higher salaries on the U.S. mainland, the lack of economic opportunity in Puerto Rico als^^ 
influences migration. Asrecent research describes, shiftsand trends in themamlandcjcouomy also 
have consequences for the Puerto Rican economy, causing some islanders to migrate when they 
(;annot find employment.'' 

According to a recent study on migration to and from Puerto Rico, between 1 982 and 19^8 over 
1,51.000 more Puerto Ricans left the island than moved to it.*^ although research by the Puerto Rican 
Planning Board shows that, in general, the total number of migrants to and from the island between 
this period dropped, so that 1988 migration was half of 1982 migration.'' In contrast to the earlier 
wav(^ of migration, the majority of migrants from Puerto Rico now tend to he male with education 
attainment levelscomparabletothegoneral population of Puerto Rico, in addition. sinceonly8.(i7u 
come and go within a year, this suggests that the length of stay in the U.S. is not (Mily seasonal or 
Nhort-t(Mm. Those who do return ar(^. usually males with low (educational attainment who hav() 
ditficultv finding johs.^ It is difficult to get a senseof who isand how many are goingback and forth 
since, as sociologist Clara Rodriguez points out. only 5% of Puerto Ricans living in New York City 
nnwxi on their 1 980 Census forms that thev had 1 i vnd in Puerto Rico during the previous five years.'^ 
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The Impact of Povertij on Puerto Ricsn Voutti 



The research and data presented above ilhistrate the disturbing status and obstacles facing 
mainland Puerto Ricans and their families. There is also strong evidence that these issues affect 
Puerto Rican children and youth to a greater degree. In particular, Puerto Rican male youth face 
serious challenges to their development, especially because they face the transition fmrn adoles- 
cence toat/'idiood living in the poorest families. Becauseofthedisadvantageoften associated with 
such povc/ty. including lack of social and educational opportunities, young Puerto Rican men are 
vulnerable to engaging in risky behaviors and often feel litthi hope about their futures. Based on 
the experience of other urban populations with similar socioeconomic characteristics, the poten- 
tial for increasing involvement in delinquent activity and dangerous behavior — especially for 
Puerto Rican males — is higli. 

In addition to the persistent poverty documented ab()v(\ young Puerto Riean men on the bord(jr 
of adulthood face other challenges. These include; 

• Poor Educational Experiences. Hispanic youth, overall, remain the most undereducated 
major segment of the U.S. population at a time when they represent one in ten (Hementary 
and secondary school students. Among Hispanic youth aged 18-24. 55% have completed 
high school compared to 75% of Blacks and 82% of Whites. Recent national data show that 
more than one in three Latino youth aged 16-24 do not have a high school diploma. Addi- 
tional studies have shown that the quality of education received by a substantial proportion 
of Puerto Rican and Latino youth is poor, that they are especially likely to learn in segre- 
gated schools from teachers with fewer credentials than those in other school districts, that 
often they are held back and enrolled below the grade level expected for their age, and that 
they have low rates of college enrollment and completion.^' 

• Lack of Employment Opportunities. In 1991, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
more than one in five Latino youth (22,97o) looking for a job could not find one. Because of 
limited or poor education, the jobs they qualify for and hold tend to be low-paying and 
unstable. Recent data indicate that the unemployment rate for job seekers aged lfvl9 in 
New York City and comparable cities is at a record high and that teenagers, especially 
minority youth, are especially likely to face barriers to entry-level jobs.'" 

• Teen Fatherhood. Teenage pregnancy is often viewed as a young woman's problem; hi fact, 
the role that young Puerto Rican men play in creating families has received little attention. 
Data show that Latina teens, as a whole, are twice as likely to become parents and more 
likeK' to give birth out-of-wedlock than White teens. In 1990, Latina women under age 20 
gave birth to 97.B85 babies in 48 reporting states. Among Latino subgroups, Puerto Rican 
young women are especially likely to have babies outside of marriage; more than one- 
quarter (22%) of all Puerto Rican births wore to young women under 20 years old in 1990. 
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Those births contribute to i^cxml problems, incliidini^ higli drop out rates for both young 
parents, an incp-ase in sini^lo-parent families, and extromely high poverty rates. Monjover, 
young men with limited skills and poor employment opportunities are more likely to 
become fathers than young men with above-average skills and positive life options.'' 

• Poor Health Status and Limited Care. As a result of poverty, poor access, and limited 
information. Latino youth are likely to reccnvc^ poor or no health cm). In particular, young 
Latino men are the most Hkely population group to havti no health insurance jcitel. This 
affects their overall health status and their susceptibility to illness, in 1989, for example, 
Hispanic youth aged 15-24 were nearly Iwiccj as likely to die from HIV/AIDS as non- 
Hispanic Whites {2A% vs. \2%). New data from the Centers for Disease Control show that 
AIDS is now the hnuiing (;aus(M)f death for Puerto Rican males aged 25 to 44. Almost two in 
five deaths (38.4%) among Puerto Rican men living on the mainland were from AIDS in 
U)90. 

• Crime, Delinquency, and Incarceration. Young men who are poor and have limited educa- 
tional and economic options are especially likely to become involved in risky behaviors, 
including crime and substance abuse. While; disaggregated national data are not available, 
research from New York CMy sugg(JSts that young Puerto Rican mtm are overrepresented in 
the criminal justice system.'- 

Puerto Ricans are a significant segment ofthe U.S. Latino population and of the cities where they 
reside, yet th(; discussion above illustratcjs that there continue to be serious educational and 
socioeconomic gaps betwcjen Pu(;rto Ricans. other Latinos, and the White population. For Pu(u*to 
Rican youth, these disparities an; especially troublesome. These differences must b(; narrowed to 
ensure that young Pu(;rto Rican men successfully make the transition h*om school to work or higher 
education, have adequate sunperts to prepare; them for and lead them into adulthood, and are able 
to be both productive ar.d stal)le for th(;ir families and communities. 
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TNO HEV flREflS FOR INTERVENTION: 
EDUCATION RND EMPLOVMENT 



The high and porsistonl ratos of family ciiul child poverty in tlio Puerto Rican community and 
the unstable economic status of Puerto Rican workers, both men and women, have gone largely 
unnoticed or have been ignored. Researchers and policy mak(5rs alike, as well as the general public, 
have accepted that the status of the Puerto Rican community is due primarily to their own lack of 
effort. The issues that have fueled Puerto Rican poverty are multiple and not always clearly 
distinguishable, but the outcome is certain, especially for Puerto Rican children and youth. For 
Puerto Rican young men, in particular, the ways in which their status affects the overall well-being 
of the Puerto Rican community, as well as the effects of Puerto Rican poverty on the futures of these 
young men. has only recently begun to gain attention. 

Figure B below illustrates the current picture of young malos aged 16-24 in the civilian non- 
institutional population. It only tells part ef thestory since data on young males in the armed forces 
and in institutions must also be reviewed. According to these data. 41.3% of Puerto Rican young 
men. compared to 63.5% of White men. are employed, although young men in this category can be 
in school in addition to working. More than one-quarter (28.1%) of young Puerto Rican men are 
going to school and not in the labor force. It is important to note, however, that almost nine in ten 
(88,8%) Puerto Rican mnn, and more than three in four Black males, in this category are between the 
ages of 16 and 19. Therefore, of the proportion going to school, most are still enrolled in high school, 
Bycontrast, more than one-quarter (27.9%) of White males in this category are 20-24. suggesting that 
they are pursuing higher education. One 
in seven (14.4%) young Puerto Rican men 
is unemployed and looking for work; and 
oneinsix(16,3%)iscategorized as "other."' 
which includes those who are unable to 
work, are keeping house, and do not fit 
into one of the other categories which ask 
for "principal activity." Taken together, 
almost one-third of young Puerto Rican 
men are neither employed orengaged in a 
meaningful education or employment op- 
portunity. 

ThesedatashowthatPuerte Rican young 
men have higher unemployment and lower 
employment rates than their White counter- 
parts. This supports the previous discus- 
sion which strongly indicates that changes 
in education and the labor force arethci two 
areas wh ich hold the greatest promis^j for improving the socioeconomic status of voung Puerto Rican 
men. It is also important that Pu(;rto Rican male education and employment status begin to be 
understood in the context of Puerto Rican family poverty. 



STATUS OF YOUNG MEN: CIVILIAN 
NON-INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION. 
16-24 YEARS OLD (1392) 

P«ro«nt 
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Employd Un»mpioyd CHhf In Sohool 



PuartoHican mm 41.3% 14.4% 1«.3% 28.1% 
African Amarloan HI 41.2% 17.8% 13JI% 27% 
WhiU a 63.6% 0.6% 6.6% 20.4% 



Souro*: Bur«au of Labor Slatlatlea. 
unpubHah«4 data. 1093 
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Educahon: Ttie Crifical Facfor 



Research and policy studios havn docunuMiK^d and undorscorcd th(5 connoctions hntwoon 
education and socioeconomic status. There is overwhelming evidence) that youth and adults with 
high(ir lev()ls of education have higher earnings, Amon.i; all racial and ethnic groups, high school 
graduates have higher incomes and are mor() likely to he employed than [hoM) who dn)pi)ed out of 
liigh sciiool. Recent work has begun to show the effects of (education on (economic and social 
stability amongHispanics, Asa 1990 NCLR analysis indicated, loweducational attainment among 
Hispanics is closely associated with low incomes and high poverty. Recent data show that H ispanic 
householders with loss than four years of high school had a median household inconKi of $1(),:^28 
— 40% less than the SZ7,03r^ median income of Hispanic household(M\s with four years of high 
school or some college. In addition. Census data show that Pu()rto Rican households headed bv a 
person 2S years ofage and old(M- with less than four years of high school were about one-and on(^ 
half times as likely asall Puerto Rican familiestobe poor (54.4% vs, 37,5%. respectively). But little 
research exists to show the specific impact that low levels of education have on the employability 
of young Puerto Rican males. 

Most of the education research on Puerto Rican youth concerns the low hovels of high school and 
college completion and the high rates of dropping out, especially in some cities. Additionally. 
Puerto Rican student data are not always disaggregated; therefore, the data that are available 
nationally tend to reflect data for Latinos as a whole, two-thirds of whom are Mexican American, 

The most recent compilation of educational data on Latinos' shows that Puerto Rican eighth- 
graders: 

• Have [hv lowest math scores of all Hispanic subgrou|)s (24,r/!(, scoring below basic hn'el): 

• Are most lik(ily among Hispanics to report grades \n the bottom quartile; 

• Are less likely than other Hispanic students to have plans for enrolling in a college prepara- 
tory high school and the most likely ethnic group to plan to enroll in vocational, technical, 
or business programs; 

• Arc especially vulnerable to academic failure and dropping out because they are more likely 
than other Hispanic students to come from a single parent home and to have a sibling who 
dropped out of school — two key factors identified by previous research from the National 
Center for Education Statistics; 

• Are likely to come from families where at least one parent did not finish high school (25%); 

• Have the highest percentage among all Hispanics of famih-s with incomes below S15,0{){); 

• vSpend an average of five hours a week on homework and 2B hours a week watching televi- 
sion; and 

• Are most likely among Hispanics to report feeling unsafe at school and most likely to report 
involvement in a fight. 
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Tho ir)nfio(:ti()n l)(n\v(Mni (^duccitionnl Invols and oconomic status is wnll-dociiniontoci. It is 
critical. ::inn, to understand th(^ points in tli(* dnvc^iopmont of young Punrto Rican n\m at wiiicii 
policies and strategics can intorvono to positivt^ly intluonco educational out(,omos. It is clear that 
p()vert^•. social environnKMit, parents' M)(:io{u:ononiic status and levcds ot educational attainment, 
and residence; are strong predictors ot Puerto Rican youths' sr.hool completion. Piun'to Rican 
leaders, advoait(\s, and nisearchers* suggest additional harri(Ms which must he address(;d to 
improv(M»ducation outcom(^s. including low parent participati(jn in (uiucation, inadequatti school 
curricula which are not inclusive of Latino males: and insufficient pressure from communilies to 
make; s( nools more r(isponsiv(^ to Puerto RiCcUi children's ncHuis. 



Puerro Rican Educarion: Research Higtiiigtiis 

A 1982 study by the National Center for Education Statistics indicated that Puerto Rican students reported lower 
educational aspirations than non-Hispanic Black or White students,- This Finding was confirmed by the 1988 
National Educational Longitudinal Survey in which 29.4% of Puerto Rican cighth-gradcrs reported not expecting 
to attend college, compared to 22.9% of their White and 19.8% of theirBlack counterparts. An analysis of Puerto 
Rican workers in tin? U.S. showed that earnings gaps between Puerto Rican and White male workers with 
comparable levels of education increaiie rather than decrease as higher levels of schooling are completed,^ 
suggesting that Puerto Rican students may have lower aspirations because of the perception of the limited 
opportunities available to them* Other data show similarly distressing differences and lack of educational parity 
between Puerto Rican and other Hispanic students and their White counterparts,^ 

As a result of the socioeconomic status of Pueilo Rican students and the issues that they face within schools, a focus 
among researchers is educational outcomes; high dropout rates and lack of school completion among Puerto Ricans 
are serious issues that havcnot fully been addressed. Again, the lack of data has limited researchers in their analyses. 

Research by ASPIRA examining the causes of school leaving among Hispanic youth found that Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans are e>specially likely to be delayed in school and to drop out of high school,' Additionally, the study 
noted that, for Latinos, repeating a grade, not planning to go to college, and not having a father at home were 
associated with dropping out of high schooL In a three-year longitudinal study of Puerto Rican youth in 
Philadeiphia.GutierrezandMontalvoexaminedtheconnection bctweendroppingout and delinquency and found 
a significant positive relationship between the two," They also found further support for the connection between 
low family income and dropping out. In a summary article. Rosado briefly reviewed some of the literature on 
His[)anic dropouts and, citing Velez, lepoiKid that the confrontational tendency amonq Hispanic male youth is a 
factor in the decision to quit school.- Moreover, he suggested that the Put^rto Rican student's attitude toward 
education and his effort in school are more problematic than language issues. In 1992. Rodriguez and the Latino 
Commission on Educational Reform in New YoikCity proposed strategies, such as offering cross-cultural studies 
and d.n.iloping bilingual night programs for students and parents, to reduce the Latino drop out rate, based on 
(iiscus,sions with Pu(5rto Rican and other Latino high school students," 
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Emplopenh The Linh ro ?m\Q Rican Familq Poverrij 



Thn transition from school to work is ospncially crucial For Punrto Ricun youth who, as notnd 
above. areov(irrcprcsontcd in schools that do not provider a compotiti\'n education, lend to live in 
central cities where resources are scarce and economic opportuniti(»s are limited, and haveparcMits 
with lower levels of education than tlieir White counterparts. This combination of poor cmiploy- 
mont preparation and options has implications for Puerto Rican families since there is a direct link 
between adults who have primary earnin^^s responsibility and the socioeconomic status of the 
familv. The families of l)0th male and female heads of household who are unempleycid or who have 
limited or weak employment histories are especially likely to be poor. 

There are several ar(!asthat need both policy and community-based attention in order to enhance 
the employability and the job opportunities of youn|^ Puerto Riani males. This report introduces 
some of these issues below and will explore them further in the final report. 

• First, addressing educational issues — including both high school and college completion, 
inequity in school financing and resources, and poor quality schools — is critical to improv- 
ing Puerto Rican male (imployability. 

• Second, the NCLR Round Table discussion suggested that researchers analyze Wm) erosion of 
Puerto Rican male wages as well as examine the higlu^r rate of Puerto Rican unemployment 
despite their slightly higher levels of educational attainment compared to other Hispanics, 

• Third, lack of economic growth, stagnating wages, and limited or no job opportunities in 
central cities cannot be ignored in the emplovment status of Puerto Rican males. In recent 
years, nmployment opportunities, especially for workers with high school educations or less, 
have diminished. 

• Finally, discrimination cannot be dismissed as a factor in Puerto Rican employment status: 
specifically, such discrimination influences job positions and types available to Puerto 
Rican young men. as well as job segmentation/' Such discrimination means that potential 
employment options for some may be opportunities denied for young Puerto Rican men who 
are entering the work force. 

The need for opportunities to enter the world of work is especially significant for Puerto Rican 
young males who seek jobs directly after high school rather than pursue higher education — a path 
usually chosen by their more advantaged peers. Such young men need mentoring, exposure; to 
careers and role models, and opportunities to interact with adults and learn positive behaviors that 
will facilitate their movement in the work forceand their advancement into othnr jobs. PuertoRican 
socioeconomic status cannot improve without greater access to jobs which offer opportuniti(;s tor 
mohilitx' and progress. 
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Puerto Rican Emploiimenl: Researcti Higtiligtits 

Employmont roscarch suijgosts that thcri^ is a rnlationship botwoon Latino male (imployniont and family status. Aponto, Wilson, 
and others undors(X;rc two links; first, male unomploymcnt and low earnings may affect marital instability. Second, unemployed 
men appear to be less likely to marry than their employed counterparts, Yet, postponing niarria^^e has not disrupted the formation 
of young famih'es. Unemployment and low wages may prevent or delay marriage, but not necessarily parenthood. This has 
contributed to an increase in unmarried births to unstable and unprepared families without economic and social supports. 

A significant issue concerning the relationship between work status and family economic stability regards tlie deteriorating 
position of males who are young, undereducatod. and Black or Latino. According to research by the Children's Defense Fund/'* 
the average earned income for a male between the ages of 20 and 24 dropped by about 30% between 1973 and 1984. Young, poor 
Blacks and Latinos with low (iducation and weak basic academic skills ha\'e hcjcn huil most by these (v.onomic changes. In 1973. 
60% of all males were able to earn enough t() lift a t'aniily()fthreeab()v<! (ho p()verty level; during the 1980s, that proportion decreased 
to 42%. For Hispanic young men. the comparative drop was from b 1 % to 35% . suggesting that only about one-third of Latino young 
men are financially able to suppcirt a family of three. (Data disaggregated by Latino subgroup are not available.) 

Research cites five major factors in the decline of male earnings since the 1970s: the shift from a manuPdCturing based-economy 
to one with jobs concentrated in the scr\'ice sector; the reduced ability of young men to secure full-time, year-round employment; 
the erosion of the real value of the minimum wage; significant reductions in the number of hours worked; and an increase in male 
unemployment. These factors have had an especially adverse effect on young men. poor men, and those in urban areas — including 
Puerto Ricans. 

The small body of literature which explores how Puerto Rican youth fit into this picture presents several important findings. Early 
research by Hernandez (1983) suggested that English proficiency v\'as a prediLlor for young Puerto Rican men s ability to find 
employment, but not for other age-gender groups. Additional research by Veicz and Javalgi demonstrated that previous labor 
market experiences can be an important factor among Puerto Rican youth seeking employment; having a good first job provides 
some advantage when looking for jobs: and periods of unemployment decrease the probability of finding a job. The authors found 
that "providing meaningful and adequate jobs during the cady years can have a positive impact on the labor market experiences 
of IPuerto Ricanj youth/''^ 

Vet. such jobs are not available for a substantial segment of Puerto Rican young males, in part, because of employment 
discrimination. While there continue to bo questions about the extent to which discrimination explains earnings and occupational 
distribution, there is growing evidence which suggests both that discrimination is central to discussions of socioeconomic status 
and that it is a significant obstacle for Puerto Rican workers. In a study discussed and documented by Reimcrs, analyses showed 
that "discrimination in the labor market may be responsible for a wage differential, compared to non-Hispanic white men, of 18% 
for Puerto Rican men/' Additional studies examining the disparity in income between Hispanics and non-Hispanic Whites during 
the last decade reveal that the percentage of the income gap between Hispanic males and non-Hispanic White males that is 
attributable to discrimination falls within a 10-18% range.'^ Finally, an analysis by Torres shows that employment discrimination 
accounts for significant wage discrepancies among U,S.-born Puerto Rican males.^^ In sum, employment discrimination may 
influence the entry and position of young Puerto Rican men in the labor force. 
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Yhv. siuniticancf' of th*' iriaiionship IkIwchmi education, employment, and family (economic 
\v(Ml-l)ein'4 is cUww 'Vhr. intrrac :ion ot these \ariahl(^s is e.enlral to nndtMStandiiu^ tlu^ ptMsistfMit 
[}()\ert\- of l*u(M-t()Ri(.cni laniilirsaiul thedeviilopindnt of appropriate public |)()li(:y responses. But. 
I<u<;e-s( <il{^ |)ul)li(; policies ^iiouki ( onipienuMit other efforts to assist vouni; Puerto Rican mtMi. 
iiicludin^ tlu)s(^ developed <iiui unplenienUul at the communitv U'xv.l, 
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PERSPECTIVES FROM THE COMMUNITV 



Overvieiu 

Diiringtlioirdiscussionof y()iiiigPiiort()Ri(uui mnnaiid family poverty, Puerto Riam knidersand 
rosoarchors wlio participutod in the NCLR Roiiiul Table stressed the need to plaee the coiiconis of 
Puerto Ricans on both state and national policy agendas. However, bocause the Puerto Rican 
community is concentrated in sptjciticartnis of the U.S..itiscriticalthat efforts to address the serious 
issues facing Puerto Ricans include a significant emphasis on local conuiuinities. !n particular, 
participantsexplored h()\v (lomnuniity-hastid strategies can improve thccHiucation and employment 
options of young Puerto Rican mr.n and reduce the poverty of Puerto Rican families. 



Several th(nnes surfaced from the NCLR Round Tahhi discussion with respect to addressing 
Puerto Rican young men and family poverty: 

• The Significance of Educational Status. Participants moved the discussion of educational 
issues past the traditional assumption that education is inextricably linked to employment 
opportunities to one that challenged how schools can he pushed to better serve Puerto Rican 
youtli. There was a general consensus that, in addition to efforts to upgrade tho quality of 
education and increase Pu(^rto Rican faculty and staff, strategics and policies that link 
community-based organizations to schools should he more concretely explored. Participants 
believed that stronger relationships and cooperative partnerships between community-based 
organizations and public schools could have a significant impact on the educational out- 
comes of Pu(irto Rican youth. 

• An Emphasis on Economic Issues. Th() discussion on employment raised several topics for 
future consideration, including tho importance of human capital characteristics, structural 
changes in the economy, discrimination, and the underclass. It was overwhelmingly agreed 
that social and economic policy theories which have been developed to help explain 
demographic changes in the African American community cannot automatically bo applied 
to Puerto Ricans. Participants f(^lt that whihi there may be some similarities between ihi) two 
groups, each situation is complex and such theori(is do not fully account for the significant 
differences and changes in each community. Participants also raised the significance of 
external, structural factors such as economic changes and geographic concentration as being 
crucial to the examination of Puerto Rican family poverty and as key variables in the 
explanation of Puerto Rican males' labor market status. 

• The Need to Increase Visibility. The importance of highlighting and drawing attention to 
Puerto Rican poverty was underscored. Moreover, participants agreed tlnikthe issues 
pertinent to Puerto Rican family poverty needed to be include in broader [liblic policy 
ag(MKlas: for example, the current national debate on welfare reform sh()uU?,H:je v'wmvA from 
the persp(ictive of its impact on Puerto Rican families. '>\ 

• The Loss of Vision and the Absence of a "Movement." Most participants agreed that one of 
thechalleng(JS in addressing the issues facing Puerto Rican younq males stem.sMVom a loss of 
vision and leadership within [hv, community. iVIortJOver, th(] absence oi a "movf ukmU.** as 
during the 'BOs. often lean^s a void or a lack of common purpose among groups Vesponding to 
these issues. This absence of a movcMnent also allows the larger mainstream sociVty to ignore, 
neghict. or simply not know about ttie serious socioeconomic problems facing Puftrto Rican 
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families. Rojin-rnating this vision unci this common piirpos(\ hoth within comnv.mitv-hascd 
oi\qanizcitions and anion<] Piiorto Ricaii youth, is n0(:(issary to ottoctivoly respond lo iho socio- 
economic probloms facing Puerto Ricans on the mainland. 

• "Scale/* The issue ()f scale, particularly as it relates to community-based organizations and their 
limit(id ability to respond to the problems facing the PuciK) Rican community, \va> a recurring 
thomo during the NCLR Round Table. Several participants raised the concern that policy makers 
cannot simply look to Puerto Rican community-based organizations for "the nnswrrs." The 
discussion concluded with participants agreeing that community-based organizations are one 
facet of tho '■solution" and a key msource in the (X)mnuinity. especially for young Puerto Riam men. 
since they provide [hv. bridges that many young men nm\ h]\\\v.{)n ihv'w families and ttic worlds of 
school and work. Howevcir. other public and private (mtiti(^s shnw soint^ responsibility ds well. 

• The Relevance of Social Problems. The increase in crimes. violenctJ. drug use. and their 
consequences wore raised as being increasingly intluential in ihv. status of both Puerto Rican 
voung men and Puerto Rican families. Greater data and attention on the impact of thes(i issues 
on young Puerto Rican mv.n is needed. Moreover. NCLR Round Table participants b(^lieved 
that laboling Puerto Rican and other minority males "at-risk" of these and other problems has a 
negatives effect on their self-esteem as well as on self-fulfilliny prophecies. 

Implicorions for Communirq-'Bosed OrgonizaHons 

Community-based()rganizationsarcalreadyplayingacriticalroloin thoPuortoRicanc()nimunity*s 
development and. specifically, assisting Puerto Rican young mal(?s. They supplement the roles of 
traditional institutions and agcincies, which often have not welcomed or effcctivch addross(id th(^ 
needs of young Pucilo Rican men. They also have been instrumental in addressing a range of issues 
including: health, decision making.developingself-esteom. postponing pregnancy, preventing AIDS 
and oth(M' sexually-transmitted diseast^s. and providing recreational and other alternatives to gangs 
and drugs. Now. community-bascid organizations must also address other barriers to educational 
attainment and successful employment which include delinquency, crime, and incarceration. 

NCLR Round Table participants focused on practical, immediate responses to the employment 
needs of Puerto Rican young men and emphasized th(^ role community-based organizations could 
play in these efforts. Among their suggestions for community-based efforts: 

• Acknowledge and respond to the need for employment opportunities; 

• Establish working alliances with corporations and community-bas(Kl businessev. 

• Create internships, hands-on-training, and other work experiences; and 

• Develop access to successful Latino(a)s who may serve as role models or mentors for the youth. 

But, as NCLR Round Table participants noted, community-based organizations can not do it alone. 
They are already overburdened and underfunded. Other sectors of society must step in and respond 
to thefact that more than halfof an entire community'schildren are living in povorty.ThePuertoRican 
community itself, both individuals and leadership, clearly has a crucial role to play, but other public 
and private institutions must also do their piu't. The prol)lems facing young Puerto Rican men and their 
families an^ related to laigtn* urban issues mid must be addr(iss(id through multiple approaches. Some 
of these approaches will h) (explored in the Project's final report. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IHPLICRTIONS 



Thodata on Puerto Rican tamilios and young miilos prosentnd above provide some understand' 
ing of the persistent discidvantaged status of the mainland Puerto Rican community. A deeper 
analysis is needed to understand the extent to which Puerto Rican males' education and 
employment experiences affect the socioeconomic status of Puerto Rican families. 

Based on the research and data, several findings emerge. These findings have implications for 
areas that can be crucial points of cnti'V in attempting to promote the positive development ofyoung 
Puerto males, increase their educational levels, and enhance their economic opportunities. The 
report concludes that: 

• The persistent poverty of Puerto Rican families is connected both to education and employ- 
ment issues, Puerto Rican poverty is complex to explain and results from numerous factors, 
including structural economic changes, low educational attainment, the growth of single- 
mother families, and vulnerable employment status. 

• Education is one of the most critical factors in determining economic outcomes ofyoung 
Puerto Rican men. Poor educational opportunities, negative school experiences, and low 
levels of school completion have a direct impact on the employment options and higher 
educational opportunities ofyoung Puerto Rican men. 

• Male unemployment and limited connection to the work force affect Puerto Rican poverty. 

Unemployment rates have risen over the past decade, particularly for workers — including 
Puerto Ricans — concentrated in inner cities. In addition, compared to their White or other 
Hispanic counterparts, Puerto Rican ihcn arc less connected to the work force, although 
when they are employed they have higher wages than comparable Hispanic male workers. 
As described in the report, the deteriorating labor force status ofyoung Puerto Rican men 
has implications for the growth of female-headed families, which in turn is related to the 
high poverty rate of the Puerto Rican community. 

• Changes in the economy help to explain the labor force status ofyoung Puerto Rican men. 

The shift from low-skilled jobs to those that require higher skills and education has dis- 
placed young men — including Puerto Ricans — who are not adequately prepared for such 
employment l)ocau.se of low educational attainment levels. 

• Discrimination in both earnings and job opportunities for young Puerto Rican males 
contributes to Puerto Rican poverty. While there continue to be questions about the extent 
to which discrimination explains job status and earnings, there is growing evidence which 
suggests that discrimination influences the entrv' and position of young Puerto Rican men in 
the labor force. 
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• The location and residence of Puerto Rican young men and their families are connected to 
their rising unemployment and declining labor force participation rates. Tlui lack ot j()l)s in 
iiuKM- citids wIkm'o Puorto Ricans aro concoiitratnd and lack of accoss issiKis to now jobs 
outsido of cities may play n rolo in Piiorto Rican family povirty. 

• Further research is needed on the role that substance abuse, delinquency, crime, and 
mcarceration play in hindering the positive development of young Puerto Rican men. 

Crimo and dolinquoncy data on Piiorto Rican youn,^ mon aro scarco. >ot preliminary studios 
siiowtiiat \\){)y aro disproportionatt^ly roprosontod in tiio criminal justico system. Comnui- 
nity-hasod information sug^^osts that those youn^ mv.u do not always have positive alterna- 
tives and that they model the behavior that surroimds thorn. Without a doubi such paths 
liavo serious implications for those youn,^ nmn, tiieir families, and their communities. 

The report also shows tiiat the relationship between labor market status and marriag(^ delay has 
be(Mi well establisiied and suggests that unmarried young men are more likely to bo unemployed 
than their married male counterparts — but equally likely to father childrcMi, More research is 
needed on Puerto Rican teen and young fathers, speeitically. to determine the (ixtent to which they 
support and participate in the families that they create. 

Additionally, although tliere is debate about the applicability of African American poverty 
theories toPuoitoRican poverty, the experiences of African American young males and thcgrowing 
research and hypotheses about tlunrsocioeconomicstatus may contribute to a bettor understanding 
of the situation of Puerto Rican young males. Comparative analyses of the two groups, as well as 
sp(K:ific data on Puerto Rican young males, can provide now pcirspoctivt^s on and point to new 
directions for addressing persistent poverty among Puerto Rican families. 

The socioeconomicstatus of mainland Puerto Rieans demands that policy makers, researchers, 
and advocates to focus particular attention on Puerto Ricans. In turn. Puerto Ricans must increase 
th(nr visibility in the social policy aiena and become part of larger social efforts and agendas. The 
data and research in this report underscore that th(] issues facing Puerto Rican youth and their 
families have implications for current public policy debates. For example: 

• Specific attention should be given to Puerto Rican young men in the development of future 
employment and training programs and policies. The report documents that young Puerto 
Rican men between the ages of 16 and 24 tend to b(^ undereducatcd. low-skilled, and poor. 
Current consideration of work-readinoss strategics in the form of apprenticeships and 
school-to-work efforts must include a focus on young adult Puerto Rican males who consti- 
tute an important segment of the local labor force in many Northeast and Midwest cities. In 
addition, existing and newly-developed programs should not "cream" the best youth, but 
rather focus efforts on those who are less prepared for the workforce and have more to gain 
from effective training. 
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• Aiiti-poverty strategies and social programs should be assessed for how well they serve 
Puerto Rican families and youth. NCLR mscarch has shown that Hispaiiics as a whclo tend 
to be iinderrepresentcd or not adequately sorvod by federal programs, in particular, policy 
makers should work to ensure that Puerto Rican youth have groator representation in 
existing programs and policies structures that already oxist, such as Head Start and |ob 
Corps. 

• Upcoming welfare reform efforts should critically examine Puerto Rican family and child 
poverty, and the role of young men in the formation of single-mother families. Because of 
the largo proportion of Puerto Rican singlo-mothor families, the lack of information regard- 
ing the men who help to form' these tamilies, and the high rate of Puerto Rican family 
poverty, any efforts. to' revise the public assistance system must consider and include the 
impact on Puerto Ricans. 

Understanding and improving the socioeconomic status of young Puerto Rican men and their 
families through a combination of self-help, community-based, and public policy strategies can 
offer important information for how to address other facets of poverty in the U.S., including urban 
poverty and the poverty of female-head(jd families. 

The information in this report will be used as the basis for a series of focus groups with young 
Puerto Rican men in four cities to better understand their educational and employment experi- 
ences; and gain their perspectives about how policy makers, advocates, and others can have an 
impact on their future opportunities and status. Theeconomic stability and prospective well-being 
of the Puerto Ric:an mainland community — and their ability to contribute to the social and 
economic development of the U.S. states and cities in which they are concentrated — wil 1. in part, 
be determined by the role Puerto Rican young men play. As this report shows, the need for 
strengthening their education levels and employability is especially cntical. 
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